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AFRICA 

Africa, second largest of Earth’s seven continents, covering 23 
percent of the world’s total land area and containing 13 percent 
of the world’s population. Africa straddles the equator and most 
of its area lies within the tropics. It is bounded by the Atlantic 
Ocean on the west, the Indian Ocean and Red Sea on the east, 
and the Mediterranean Sea on the north. In the northeastern 
corner of the continent, Africa is connected with Asia by the 
Sinai Peninsula. 
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ORAL LITERATURE 

African literature is the literature of African or from Africa. 

As George Joseph notes in his chapter on African literature in 
Understanding Contemporary Africa , whereas European views of literature 
often stressed a separation of art and content, African awareness is 
inclusive: 

“Literature” can also simply mean an artistic use of words 
for the sake of art alone. [...] Traditionally, Africans do not 
radically separate art from teaching. Rather than write or 
sing for beauty in itself, African writers, taking their cue 
from oral literature, use beauty to help communicate 
important truths and information to society. Indeed, an 
object is considered beautiful because of the truths it reveals 
and the communities it helps to build. 

African literature includes oral literature popularly known as “oratwre”. Oral 
literature or orature may be in prose or verse. The prose is often 
mythological or historical and can include tales of tricks star, character story 
teller or Africa; sometime use call and response to tell their stories. 

Poetry often sung; include narrative epic, occupational verse, ritual verse 
and praise poets of rulers and other prominent. Praise singers bards 
sometime known as grio tells their stories with music also recites often 
sound, a love sound, children sung, along with epigram. 
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PRE-COLONIAL LITERATURE 

Examples of pre-colonial African literature are numerous. In Ethiopia, there 
is a substantial literature written in Ge’ez going back at least to the fourth 
century AD; the best-known work in this tradition is the Kebra Negast, or 
“Book of Kings”. One popular form of traditional African folktale is the 
“trickster” story, in which a small animal uses its wits to survive encounters 
with larger creatures. Examples of animal tricksters include Anansi 4 a 
spider in the folklore of the Ashanti people of Ghana and East African 
folklore. Other works in written form are abundant, namely in north Africa, 
the Sahel regions of West Africa and on the Swahili coast. From Timbuktu 
alone, there are an estimated 300,000 or more manuscripts tucked away in 
various libraries and private collections, mostly written in Arabic but some 
in the native languages (namely Fula and Songhai). Many were written at 
the famous University of Timbuktu. The material covers a wide array of 
topics, including astronomy, poetry, law, history, faith, politics, and 
philosophy. Swahili literature similarly, draws inspiration from Islamic 
teachings but developed under indigenous circumstances. One of the most 
renowned and earliest pieces of Swahili literature being Utendi wa 
Tambuka or "The Story of Tambuka". 

In Islamic times, North Africans such as Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406) attained 
great distinction within Arabic literature. Medieval north Africa boasted 
universities such as those of Fes and Cairo , with copious amounts of 
literature to supplement them. 
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COLONIAL AFRICAN LITERATURE 

The African works best known in the West from the periods of colonization 
and the slave trade are primarily slave narratives, such as Olaudah 
Equiano's (1745-1797) The Interesting Narrative of the Life of Olauclah 
Equiano (1789). 

In the colonial period, Africans exposed to Western languages began to 
write in those tongues. In 1911, Joseph Ephraim Casely Hayford 1866- 
1930 (also known as Ekra-Agiman) of the Gold Coast (now Ghana) 
published what is probably the first African novel written in English, 
Ethiopia Unbound: Studies in Race Emancipation (1911). Although the 
work moves between fiction and political advocacy, its publication and 
positive reviews in the Western press mark a watershed moment in African 
literature. 

During this period, African plays written in English began to emerge. 
Herbert Isaac Ernest Dhlomo (1903-1956) of South Africa published the 
first English-language African play, The Girl Who Killed to Save: 
Nongqawuse the Liberator in 1935. In 1962, Ngugi wa Thiong'o (1938-) of 
Kenya wrote the first East African drama, The Black Hermit , a cautionary 
tale about "tribalism" (discrimination between African tribes). 

Among the first pieces of African literature to receive significant worldwide 
critical acclaim was Things Fcdl Apart, by Chinua Achebe (1930-2013). 
Published in 1958, late in the colonial era, Things Fall Apart analyzed the 
effect of colonialism on traditional African society. 
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African literature in the late colonial period (between the end of World War 
I and independence) increasingly showed themes of liberation, 
independence, and (among Africans in French-controlled territories) 
negritude. One of the leaders of the negritude movement, the poet and 
eventual President of Senegal, Leopold Sedar Senghor (1906-2001), 
published in 1948 the first anthology of French-language poetry written by 
Africans, Anthologie de la nouvelle poesie negre et malgache de langue 
frangaise {Anthology of the New Black and Malagasy Poetry in the French 
Language), featuring a preface by the French existentialist writer Jean-Paul 
Sartre (1905-1980). 

For many writers this emphasis was not restricted to their publishing. Many, 
indeed, suffered deeply and directly: censured for casting aside his artistic 
responsibilities in 

order to participate actively in warfare, Christopher Okigbo (1930-1967) 
was killed in battle for Biafra against the Nigerian movement of the 1960s' 
civil war; Mongane Wally Serote (1944- ) was detained under South 
Africa's Terrorism Act No 83 of 1967 between 1969 and 1970, and 
subsequently released without ever having stood trial; in London in 1970, 
his countryman Arthur Norje (1942-1970) committed suicide; Malawi's 
Jack Mapanje (1944- ) was incarcerated with neither charge nor trial 
because of an off-hand remark at a university pub; and, in 1995, Ken Saro- 
Wiwa (1941-1995) was hanged by the Nigerian junta. 
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POSTCOLONIAL AFRICAN LITERATURE 

With liberation and increased literacy since most African nations gained 
their independence in the 1950s and 1960s, African literature has grown 
dramatically in quantity and in recognition, with numerous African works 
appearing in Western academic curricula and on "best of" lists compiled at 
the end of the 20th century. African writers in this period wrote both in 
Western languages (notably English, French, and Portuguese) and in 
traditional African languages such as Hausa. 

Ali A. Mazrui (1933-2014) and others mention seven conflicts as themes: 
the clash between Africa's past and present, 'between tradition and 
modernity, 3 between indigenous and foreign, 4 between individualism and 
community, 5 between socialism and capitalism, between development and 

n 

self-reliance and between Africanity and humanity. Other themes in this 
period include social problems such as corruption, the economic disparities 
in newly independent countries, and the rights and roles of women. Female 
writers are today far better represented in published African literature than 
they were prior to independence. 

In 1986, Wole Soyinka (1934- ) became the first post-independence African 
writer to win the Nobel Prize in literature in 1986. Previously, Algerian-born 
Albert Camus had been awarded the 1957 prize. 

CONTEMPORARY DEVELOPMENTS 

There are a lot of literary productions in Africa since the beginning of the 
current decade (2010), even though readers do not always follow in large 

numbers. One can also notice the appearance of certain writings that break 
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with the academic style. In addition, the shortage of literary critics can be 
explored on the continent nowadays. Literary events seem to be very 
fashionable, including literary awards, some of which can be distinguished 
by their original concepts. The case of the Grand Prix of Literary 
Associations is quite illustrative. 

LITERATURE PUBLISHED IN AFRICA 

Inaugurated in 1980 and running till 2009, the Noma Award for Publishing 

in Africa was presented for the 

outstanding work of the year published in Africa. 

NOTABLE NOVELS BY AFRICAN WRITERS 

■ Peter Abrahams (South Africa): Mine Boy, This Island Now, A 
Wreath for Uclomo 

■ Chinua Achebe (Nigeria): Arrow of God, No Longer At Ease, Things 
Fall Apart, A Man of the People, Anthills of the Savannah 

■ Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie (Nigeria): Purple Hibiscus, Half of a 
Yellow Sun 

■ Fadhy Mtanga (Tanzania): Kizungumkuti, Huba, Fungate 

■ Jose Eduardo Agualusa (Angola): Rainy Season, Creole, The Book of 
Chameleons, My Father's Wives 

■ Mohammed Naseehu Ali (Ghana): The Prophet of Zongo Street 

■ Germano Almeida (Cape Verde): O dia das calgas roladas, The Last 
Will and Testament of Senhor da Silva Araujo 

■ Elechi Amadi (Nigeria): The Concubine, The Great Ponds, Sunset in 
Biafra 
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■ Ayi Kwei Armah (Ghana): The Beautyful Ones Are Not Yet Born, 
Two Thousand Seasons 

■ Sefi Atta (Nigeria): Everything Good Will Come 

■ Ayesha Harruna Attah (Ghana): Harmattan Rain 

■ Mariama Ba (Senegal): Une si longue lettre (So Long a Letter) 

■ Nadifa Mohamed (Somalia): Black Mamba Boy, The Orchard of Lost 
Souls 

■ Chris Barnard (South Africa): Bunclu, Mahala 

■ Mongo Beti (Cameroon): The Poor Christ of Bomba 

■ Andre Brink (South Africa): 'n Droe Wit Seisoen (A Dry White 
Season), Gerugte van Reen (Rumours of Rain) 

■ J. M. Coetzee (South Africa): Disgrace, Life & Times of Michael K 

■ Mia Couto (Mozambique): Terra Sondmbula (A Sleepwalking Land) 

■ Ungulani Ba Ka Khosa (Mozambique): Ualalapi 

■ Luis Bernardo Honwana (Mozambique): Nos Matamos O Cdo- 
Tinhoso e Outros Contos, We Killed Mangy Dog and Other Stories 

■ Tsitsi Dangarembga (Zimbabwe): Nervous Conditions 

■ Mohammed Dib (Algeria): La grande maison 

■ E. K. M. Dido (South Africa): 'n Stringetjie Blou Krale (A String of 
Blue Beads), Die Storie van Monica Peters (The Story of Monica 
Peters) 

■ Assia Djebar (Algeria): Les Enfcmts du Nouveau Monde 

■ K. Sello Duiker (South Africa): Thirteen Cents, The Quiet Violence of 
Dreams 

■ Buchi Emecheta (Nigeria): The Bride Price, The Joys of Motherhood 
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■ Daniel Olorunfemi Fagunwa (Nigeria): Ogboju ode ninu igbo 
irunmale (The Forest of a Thousand Demons) 

■ Nuruddin Farah (Somalia): From a Crooked Rib, Maps, Sweet and 
Sour Milk 

■ Athol Fugard (South Africa): Tsotsi 

■ Nadine Gordimer (South Africa): Burger's Daughter, The 
Conservationist, July's People 

■ Alex La Guma (South Africa): In the Fog of the Seasons' End, The 
Stone-Country, Time of the Butcherbird, A Walk in the Night 

■ Bessie Head (Botswana): When Rain Clouds Gather, Maru, A 
Question of Power 

■ Moses Isegawa (Uganda): Abyssinian Chronicles 

■ Rayda Jacobs (South Africa): The Slave Book, Eyes of the Sky, 
Confessions of a Gambler 

■ Tahar Ben Jelloun (Morocco): The Sacred Night, The Sand Child, 
This Blinding Absence of Light 

■ Cheikh Hamidou Kane (Senegal): L'Aventure Ambigue 

■ Yasmina Khadra (Algeria): The Swallows of Kabul 

■ Camara Laye (Guinea): The African Child (L'Enfant noir), The 
Radiance of the King 

■ Naguib Mahfouz (Egypt): The Beginning and the End, Ccdro Trilogy, 
Children of Gebelawi, Midaq Alley 

■ Charles Mangua (Kenya): A Tail in the Mouth 

■ Sarah Ladipo Manyika (Nigeria): In Dependence 

■ Dambudzo Marechera (Zimbabwe): The House of Hunger 
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■ Dalene Matthee (South Africa): Kringe in 'n bos (Circles in a Forest) 

■ Zakes Mda (South Africa): Ways of Dying, The Heart of Redness 

■ Thomas Mofolo (South Africa/Lesotho): Chaka 

■ Bai Tamia Moore (Liberia): Murder in the Cassava Patch 

■ Meja Mwangi (Kenya): Carcase for Hounds, Going Down River 
Road, Kill Me Quick 

■ Ngugi wa Thiong'o (Kenya): A Grain of Wheat, Matigari, Petals of 
Blood, Weep Not, Child, Wizard of the Crow 

■ Lewis Nkosi (South Africa): Mandela's Ego, Mating Birds, 
Underground People 

■ Flora Nwapa (Nigeria): Efuru, Iclu, One is Enough, Never Again, 
Women are Different 

■ Nnedi Okorafor (Nigeria): Zahrah the Windseeker 

■ Ben Okri (Nigeria): The Famished Road 

■ Deon Opperman (South Africa): Donkerland (Dark Land), Kruispad 
(Crossroad), Hartlancl (Heartland) 

■ Yambo Ouologuem (Mali): Le Devoir de Violence 

■ Alan Paton (South Africa): Cry, The Beloved Country 

■ Pepetela (Angola): Muana Pud, Mayombe, A Gloriosa Fanulia 

■ Sol Plaatje (South Africa): Vithudi 

■ Nawal El Saadawi (Egypt): Woman at Point Zero 

■ Tayeb Salih (Sudan): Season of Migration to the North 

■ Wilton Sankawulo (Liberia): Birds Are Singing 

■ Karel Schoeman (South Africa): n Ancler Land (Another Country), 

Na die Geliefde Land (Promised Land) 
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■ Olive Schreiner (South Africa): The Story of an African Farm 

■ Benjamin Sehene (Rwanda): Le Feu sous la Soutane (Fire under the 
Cassock) 

■ Ousmane Sembene (Senegal): Xala, The Black Docker (Le Docker 
Noir), God's Bits of Wood (Les Bouts de Bois de Dieu), The Last of the 
Empire (Le dernier de l'Empire), Tribal Scars (Voltaique) 

■ Wole Soyinka (Nigeria): The Interpreters, Seasons ofAnomy, 

■ Amos Tutuola (Nigeria): The Palm Wine Drinkard, My Life in the 
Bush of Ghosts, Simbi and the Satyr of the Dark Jungle, Feather 
Woman of the Jungle, he Witch-Herbalist of the Remote Town, Ajaiyi 
and his Inherited Poverty 

■ Marlene van Niekerk (South Africa): Triomf (Triumph) 

■ Yvonne Yera (Zimbabwe): Butterfly Burning 

■ Jose Luandino Vieira (Angola): Luanda 

■ Joseph Jeffrey Walters (Liberia): Guanya Pau: A Story of an African 
Princess (1891) 

■ Birhanu Zerihun (Ethiopia): Ye'imba debclabbewoch ("Tearful 
Letters") 

NOTABLE AFRICAN POETS 

■ Chinua Achebe (Nigeria) 

■ Ama Ata Aidoo (Ghana) 

■ Jared Angira (Kenya) 

■ Kofi Anyidoho (Ghana) 

■ Kofi Awoonor (Ghana) 

■ Fadhy Mtanga (Tanzania) 
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■ Breyten Breytenbach (South Africa) 

■ Dennis Brutus (South Africa) 

■ Abena Busia (Ghana) 

■ John Pepper Clark (Nigeria) 

■ Jose Craveirinha (Mozambique) 

■ Viriato Clemente da Cruz (Angola) 

■ Hadraawi (Somalia) 

■ Ingrid Jonker (South Africa) 

■ Jonathan Kariara (Kenya) 

■ Susan Kiguli (Uganda) 

■ Ahmadou Kourouma (Ivory Coast) 

■ Antjie Krog (South Africa) 

■ Jack Mapanje (Malawi) 

■ Eugene Marais (South Africa) 

■ Don Mattera (South Africa) 

■ Bai Tamia Moore(Liberia) 

■ Togara Muzanenhamo (Zimbabwe) 

■ Arthur Nortje (South Africa) 

■ Gabriel Okara (Nigeria) 

■ Nii Parkes (Ghana) 

■ Christopher Okigbo (Nigeria) 

■ Ben Okri (Nigeria) 

■ Okot P'Bitek (Uganda) 

■ Lenrie Peters (Gambia) 

■ Jean-Joseph Rabearivelo (Madagascar) 
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■ Jacques Rabemananjara (Madagascar) 

■ Elie Rajaonarison (Madagascar) 

■ Ny Avana Ramanantoanina (Madagascar) 

■ Jean Verdi Salomon Razakandraina (Dox) (Madagascar) 

■ David Rubadiri (Malawi, Uganda) 

■ Tijan Sallah (Gambia) 

■ Leopold Sedar Senghor (Senegal) 

■ Bewketu Seyoum (Ethiopia) 

■ Warsan Shire 

■ Adam Small (South Africa) 

■ Wole Soyinka (Nigeria) 

■ Veronique Tadjo (Ivory Coast) 

■ Armenio Vieira (Cape Verde) 

■ Patricia Jabbeh Wesley (Liberia) 
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1. Introduction 

The story of Chinua Achebe's novel Things Fall Apart takes 
place in the Nigerian village of Umuofia in the late 1880s, 
before missionaries and other outsiders have arrived. The Ibo 
clan practices common tribal traditions—worship of gods, 
sacrifice, communal living, war, and magic. Leadership is 
based on a man's personal worth and his contribution to the 
good of the tribe. Okonkwo stands out as a great leader of the 
Ibo tribe. Tribesmen respect Okonkwo for his many 
achievements. 

Even though the tribe reveres Okonkwo, he must be punished 
for his accidental shooting of a young tribesman. The Ibo ban 
Okonkwo from the clan for seven years. Upon his return to the 
village, Okonkwo finds a tribe divided by the influence of 
missionaries and English bureaucrats who have interrupted the 
routine of tradition. Only when Okonkwo commits the ultimate 
sin against the tribe does the tribe come back together to honor 
custom. 

Critics appreciate Achebe's development of the conflict that 
arises when tradition clashes with change. He uses his 
characters and their unique language to portray the double 
tragedies that occur in the story. Readers identify not only with 
Okonkwo and his personal hardships but also with the Ibo 
culture and its disintegration. Chinua Achebe wrote Things 
Fall Apart not for his fellow Nigerians, but for people beyond 
his native country. He wanted to explain the truth about the 
effects of losing one's culture. Published in 1958, the book was 
not widely read by Nigerians or by Africans in general. When 
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Nigeria became independent in 1960, however, Africans 
appreciated the novel for its important contribution to Nigerian 
history. 

2. Chinua Achebe 

Chinua Achebe is a world-renowned scholar recognized for his 
ability to write simply, yet eloquently, about life's universal 
qualities. His writing weaves together history and fiction to 
produce a literary broadcloth that offers visions of people 
enduring real life. Critics appreciate his just and realistic 
treatment of his topics. 

Achebe writes primarily about his native Africa, where he was 
bom Albert Chinualumogu Achebe in 1930. He grew up in 
Ogidi, Nigeria, one of the first centers of Anglican missionary 
work in eastern Nigeria. His father and mother, Isaiah and 
Janet Achebe, were missionary teachers. Achebe's life as a 
Christian and member of the Ibo tribe enables him to create 
realistic depictions of both contemporary and pre-colonized 
Africa. He blends his knowledge of Western political 
ideologies and Christian doctrine with folklore, proverbs, and 
idioms from his native tribe to produce stories of African 
culture that are intimate and authentic. 

Achebe left the village of Ogidi to attend Government College 
in Umuahia, and later, University College in Ibadan. He 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree from University College 
in 1953. He worked first for the Nigerian Broadcasting 
Corporation as a writer and continued radio work in various 
capacities until 1966, when he resigned from his post as 
Director of External Broadcasting. Dissatisfied with the 
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political climate that would later prompt the Biafran War, he 
began traveling abroad and lecturing as the appointed Senior 
Research Fellow for the University of Nigeria, Nsukka. 
Continuing his teaching career, Achebe accepted a position 
with the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, in 1972. He 
was a visiting professor of English at that institution until 1976 
and again in 1987-1988. He also spent a year as a visiting 
professor at the University of Connecticut. In the intervening 
years, Achebe returned to his native country to teach at the 
University of Nigeria, Nsukka. 

Achebe has written extensively throughout his adult life. His 
numerous articles, novels, short stories, essays, and children's 
books have earned prestigious awards. For example, his book 
of poetry Christmas in Biafra was a winner of the first 
Commonwealth Poetry Prize. His novels Arrow of God and 
Anthills of the Savannah won, respectively, the New 
Statesman-Jock Campbell Award and finalist for the 1987 
Booker Prize in England. 


3. 

Plot Summary 


a. Part I - Okonkwo’s Rise to Fame 


Achebe's Things Fall Apart describes the tragic demise of 
an Ibo man named Okonkwo. Initially, Okonkwo rises from 
humble origins to become a powerful leader in Umuofia, a 
rural village in southeastern Nigeria. As Okonkwo climbs 
the ladder to success, however, it becomes apparent that his 
strengths are also his weaknesses: his self-confidence 
becomes pride, his manliness develops into 
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authoritarianism, and his physical strength eventually turns 
into uncontrolled rage. In a broader sense, Achebe sets this 
story about Okonkwo at the end of the nineteenth century 
when Europeans first began colonizing this region of 
Nigeria on a large scale. By so doing, Achebe establishes a 
parallel between Okonkwo's personal tragedy and 
colonialism's tragic destruction of native African cultures. 
The first section of the novel describes Okonkwo's rise to a 
position of power. Determined to overcome the unmanly 
and unsuccessful example of his father, Unoka, Okonkwo 
develops a strength and determination unmatched among 
his peers. These attributes enable him to become a great 
wrestler, strong warrior, wealthy farmer, and prestigious 
member of his community. As the Umuofians notice his 
extraordinary talents, they reward him with numerous titles 
and honors. For example, they make him the guardian of 
Ikemefuna, a young boy awarded to Umuofia as 
compensation for wrongs committed by a neighboring 
village. Similarly, when Okonkwo starts a farm, he receives 
a generous loan of 800 yams from Nwakibie, a wealthy 
farmer. Nwakibie is willing to loan these yams to Okonkwo 
because he knows that Okonkwo will succeed, and 
Okonkwo proves his ability to succeed by surviving even 
after a terrible drought destroys his crops. Undaunted by 
either his humble origins or the forces of nature, Okonkwo 
soon becomes one of the most successful and well 
respected men in Umuofia. 
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Okonkwo's success, however, quickly begins to lead toward 
his ultimate downfall. Because he is so successful, he has 
little patience with unsuccessful and “unmanly” men like 
his father. In fact, he publicly insults Osugo, a less 
successful man, by calling him a woman during a kindred 
meeting. Not only does Okonkwo's success lead to conflicts 
with other members of the village, but it also drastically 
disrupts his ability to rule his own family. Because of his 
autocratic style of ruling and impulsive anger, his own 
family fears him. In fact, his own son, Nwoye, eventually 
rejects him, much like Okonkwo had rejected his own 
father earlier—only Nwoye rejects Okonkwo for being 
excessively masculine, whereas Okonkwo rejected Unoka 
for not being manly enough. Even more significantly, 
Okonkwo's hasty temper provokes him to beat his third 
wife, Ojiugo, during the sacred Week of Peace, a festival 
time during which Ibo custom strictly forbids any form of 
violence. Okonkwo commits his worst crime, however, 
when he participates in the sacrifice of Ikemefuna. After 
Okonkwo had raised Ikemefuna as his own son for several 
years, an Oracle required that the Umuofians sacrifice 
Ikemefuna. Because Okonkwo had been like a father to 
Ikemefuna, Okonkwo's friend Ezeudu warns him not to 
participate in the sacrifice. When the rest of the men begin 
sacrificing Ikemefuna, however, Okonkwo disregards 
Ezeudu's advice and participates in the sacrifice because he 
fears that the others might consider him unmanly. When 
Nwoye eventually finds out about Ikemefuna's death, he 
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has a serious crisis that causes him to question not only his 
father's example but also the customs and beliefs of his 
people. 

Despite Okonkwo’s numerous violations of custom and 
violent behavior, he ultimately loses his prestigious position 
in Umuofia not because of his misdeeds but because of an 
accident. During Ezeudu’s funeral ceremony, his gun 
misfires and accidentally kills a boy. Ironically, it is for this 
accident rather than for his numerous misdeeds that the 
Umuofians bum down Okonkwo's home and exile him for a 
period of seven years, 
b. Part II - Okonkwo’s Exile to Mbanta 

After being exiled from Umuofia, Okonkwo seeks refuge 
among his mother's kinsmen in Mbanta, a neighboring 
village. During this time, the British begin colonizing the 
surrounding areas, and this begins a vicious cycle of mutual 
confrontation as the two cultures clash. For example, the 
inhabitants of Abame kill the first white man who arrives in 
their city because they fear him and cannot communicate 
with him, and the British destroy Abame in retaliation for 
this murder. Christian missionaries also begin arriving in 
Umuofia and Mbanta, and they hold debates to gain 
converts. Most of the people are not interested in the 
missionaries' religion, but a few people, including 
Okonkwo's son Nwoye, convert. When Okonkwo finds out 
about Nwoye’s conversion, he becomes enraged and 
disowns Nwoye. Toward the end of Okonkwo's exile, the 
tensions between the village and the missionaries escalate 
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when the Christian converts kill a sacred python and the 
tribe retaliates by ostracizing the Christians. After 
Okonkwo's period of exile ends, he holds a great feast to 
thank his relatives, and he begins making preparations for 
his return to Umuofia. 
c. Part III - Okonkwo’s Rise to Fame 

In the final section, Okonkwo returns from exile with hopes 
of reclaiming a position of power in Umuofia, but Umuofia 
has changed drastically since the arrival of the Europeans. 
The first missionary in Umuofia, Mr. Brown, won the 
people's admiration because he respected their customs and 
developed personal relationships with them. When Mr. 
Brown has to leave for health reasons, however, he is 
replaced by the Reverend James Smith, an ethnocentric 
zealot who stirs up deep antagonism between the new 
Christian converts and the rest of the town. These tensions 
finally explode when Enoch, an overzealous new convert, 
eats a sacred python and publicly unmasks an egwugwu 
spirit. The Umuofians avenge Enoch's blasphemies by 
burning down the Christian church, and the British retaliate 
in turn by arresting the leaders of Umuofia and fining them 
200 bags of cowries. 

The Umuofians pay the fine, but the leaders are angered by 
the duplicitous and unjust manner in which the District 
Commissioner treated them. Consequently, they hold a 
meeting to decide how to respond. The village is divided as 
to whether they should ignore this injustice or retaliate with 
violence, but Okonkwo has made up his mind that he will 
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oppose British colonization even if nobody else will join 
him. When a messenger from the government arrives to 
stop their meeting, Okonkwo kills the messenger, and the 
meeting ends in chaos. 

The next day the District Commissioner himself comes to 
arrest Okonkwo, but Okonkwo has already committed 
suicide. The people of Umuofia ask the commissioner to 
bury Okonkwo because it is against their custom to bury a 
man who has committed suicide. The commissioner orders 
his men to take down Okonkwo's body because he has an 
interest in African customs, but he refuses to help 
personally because he fears that cutting down a dead body 
might give the natives a poor opinion of him. Achebe's 
bitterly ironic conclusion to the novel describes the District 
Commissioner's callous response to Okonkwo's tragedy. In 
the many years that he had toiled to bring civilization to 
different parts of Africa he had learnt a number of things. 
One of them was that a District Commissioner must never 
attend to such undignified details as cutting down a hanged 
man from the trees. Such attention would give the natives a 
poor opinion of him. In the book which he planned to write 
he would stress that point. As he walked back to the court 
he thought about that book. Every day brought him some 
new material. The story of this man who had killed a 
messenger and hanged himself would make interesting 
reading. One could almost write a whole chapter on him. 
Perhaps not a whole chapter but a reasonable paragraph, at 
any rate. There was so much else to include, and one must 
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be firm in cutting out the details. He had already chosen the 
title of the book, after much thought: The Pacification of 
the Primitive Tribes of the Lower Niger. 

Ironically, the District Commissioner thinks that he has 
helped pacify the 'primitive' tribes of the Lower Niger, but 
he is blind to his complicity in destroying these tribes and 
provoking the chain of events leading to Okonkwo's 
suicide. The District Commissioner's thoughts are doubly 
ironic because he claims to understand Africa enough to 
write a history of it, but he remains thoroughly ignorant of 
the people he intends to write about. Okonkwo's tragic 
demise, like the tragic destruction of indigenous African 
people and their traditions, is a long and complex history, 
but the District Commissioner only sees it as a mere 
paragraph. For far too long, Europeans like the District 
Commissioner have ignored and misrepresented the history 
of Africa, but Achebe's Things Fall Apart begins to correct 
the historical record by retelling the conquest of Africa 
from Okonkwo's African perspective rather than the 
District Commissioner's European one. 

4. Characters 
a. Okonkwo 

Out of awe and respect, the Ibo tribe refers to Okonkwo as 
'Roaring Flame.' Fiery of temper with a blazing 
appearance, Okonkwo strikes fear in the hearts of his clan 
members as well as his own family unit. Okonkwo's huge 
build topped by bushy eyebrows and a very broad nose give 
him the look of a tornado on the warpath. His whole 
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demeanor reeks of controlled fury; he even breathes 
heavily, like a dragon ready to explode. He always appears 
to be wound for fierce action. 

While Okonkwo's appearance portrays a man people fear, it 
belies the terror Okonkwo hides within himself. For his 
entire life, Okonkwo has had to deal with having a father 
who is considered weak and lazy— 'agabala' in the tribe's 
terms. The tribe detests weak, effeminate men. Okonkwo is 
terrified to think that the tribe will liken him to his father. 
He is even more afraid of recognizing in himself some 
semblance of weakness that he sees in his father. Thus, he 
despises gentleness, idleness, and demonstrations of 
sensitivity. He will not allow himself to show love, to enjoy 
the fruits of hard work, or to demonstrate concern for 
others, nor can he tolerate these in other men. He rules his 
family unit with an iron fist and expects everyone to act on 
his commands. He speaks curtly to those he considers less 
successful than himself and dismisses them as unimportant. 
An extremely proud man, Okonkwo continually pushes to 
overcome the image his heredity might have given him. 

The tribe sees Okonkwo as powerful. They respect him for 
his many achievements. Not only has he overcome his 
father's weaknesses, but also he has accomplished more 
than the average tribesman. As a young man, he wrestles 
and beats one of the fiercest fighters in the land. Next, 
Okonkwo goes on to amass three wives and two bams full 
of yams. Then, he acquires two titles and is considered the 
greatest warrior alive. 
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b. Unoka 

Unoka is Okonkwo's father, the root of Okonkwo’s fear and 
problems. Unoka represents all that the Ibo abhor— 
gentleness, lack of ambition, and sensitivity to people and 
nature. He is a gifted musician who loves fellowship, the 
change of the seasons, and children. Although Unoka is tall, 
his stooped posture bears the weight of the tribe's scorn. 
Unoka is happy only when he is playing his flute and 
drinking palm wine. Tribal customs frighten, sicken, and 
bore him. He hates war and is nauseated by the sight of 
blood. He would rather make music than grow crops. As a 
result, his family is more often hungry than not, and he 
borrows constantly from fellow tribesmen to maintain his 
household. He dies in disgrace, owing everyone and 
holding no titles. 

c. Nwoye 

Okonkwo's son, Nwoye, disappoints him. Nwoye shows all 
the signs of his grandfather's sensitivity and laziness, and 
Okonkwo fears that Nwoye will shame the reputable name 
Okonkwo has worked so hard to achieve. Nwoye knows 
that he should enjoy the masculine rites of his fellow 
tribesmen, but he prefers his mother's company and the 
stories she tells. He questions and is disturbed by many of 
the tribe's customs. Okonkwo beats and nags Nwoye, 
making Nwoye more unhappy and further distancing him 
from the ways of the clan. 

When Ikemefuna comes to live with Okonkwo's family, 
Nwoye grows to admire his knowledge and to love him like 
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a real brother. Out of his respect for Ikemefuna, Nwoye 
begins to associate more with the men of the family and 
tribe, and to act more like the man that his father wants him 
to become. 

After Ikemefuna's death, Nwoye feels an emptiness that 
cannot be filled by the clan's traditions. He is plagued by 
old questions for which the clan has no answers. 

d. Ikemefuna 

Ikemefuna comes to live with Okonkwo's family as a peace 
offering from Ikemefuna's home tribe to the Ibo for the 
killing of a Umuofian daughter. From the beginning, 
Ikemefuna fills the void in Okonkwo's life that Okonkwo's 
own son cannot. 

Ikemefuna adjusts quickly to his new family and tribe and 
energetically participates in activities. He earns everyone's 
love and respect because he is so lively and talented. Only 
two years older than Nwoye, Ikemefuna already knows 
much about the world and can do almost anything. He can 
identify birds, trap rodents, and make flutes. He knows 
which trees make the best bows and tells delightful folk 
stories. Okonkwo appreciates Ikemefuna for the example he 
sets for Nwoye. 

Ikemefuna lives with Okonkwo for three years. The tribe 
then agrees to kill Ikemefuna because the Oracle of the 
Hills and the Caves has requested it. Ikemefuna's death 
brings far-reaching consequences. 

e. Ekwefi 
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Ekwefi, forty-five years old, is Okonkwo's second wife. 
Although she fell in love with Okonkwo when he won the 
famous wrestling match, she did not move in with him until 
she left her husband three years after the contest. Ekwefi 
had been lovely in her youth, referred to as 'Crystal of 
Beauty.' The years have been hard on her. She has become 
a courageous and strong-willed woman, overcoming 
disappointment and bitterness in her life. She has borne ten 
children, only one of which has lived. She stands up to 
Okonkwo and lives for her daughter, Ezinma. 

f. Ezinma 

Ekwefi lives for Ezinma, her only living child, her pride 
and joy. Okonkwo favors his daughter, who is not only as 
beautiful as her mother once was, but who grows to 
understand her father and his moods as no one else does. 
Father and daughter form a special bond. Okonkwo and 
Ekwefi treat Ezinma like she is their equal rather than their 
child. They permit her privileges that other family and 
tribal children are not granted. Okonkwo's only regret 
towards Ezinma is that she is not a boy. 

g. Nwoye's mother 

Nwoye's mother is wise to the ways of the tribe. While she 
knows that her sons will never be able to display such 
emotions, she tells her children wonderful stories that 
describe feelings like pity and forgiveness. She attempts to 
keep peace in the family by lying at times to Okonkwo to 
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help the other wives avoid punishment. She tries to adhere 
to sacred tribal customs. She shows compassion at the 
message that Ikemefuna is to return to his family. In her 
own way, Nwoye's mother displays the courage of a 
tribesman. 

h. Ojiugo 

Ojiugo evokes Okonkwo's anger through thoughtless acts 
and prompts him to break the sacred Week of Peace. As a 
result, the priest of the earth goddess punishes Okonkwo. 

i. Obierika 

Obierika is Okonkwo's best friend. Unlike Okonkwo, he is 
a thinking man. He questions the circumstances that are 
sending his friend into exile, even while trying to console 
Okonkwo and taking care of Okonkwo's preparation for 
departure. Obierika is the one who visits Okonkwo while 
Okonkwo is exiled and brings him the first news of the 
missionaries' arrival, knowing that Okonkwo's son has 
joined them. At the end of the seven-year exile, Obierika 
builds Okonkwo two huts and sends for him. Finally, a sad 
and weary Obierika bids a last tribute to his friend when he 
leads the diminishing clansmen through the rituals required 
to cleanse the land Okonkwo has desecrated. 


j. Ogbuefi Ezeudu 

A noble warrior and the oldest man in all the village, 
Ogbuefi Ezeudu has achieved a rare three titles. He is the 
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one to tell Okonkwo that the tribe has decided to kill 
Ikemefuna. Ezeudu warns Okonkwo not to be a part of 
Ikemefuna's death. 

At Ezeudu's death, the clan gathers to bid a final sacred 
tribute to a man who has nearly attained the highest tribal 
honor—lord of the land. When Okonkwo accidentally kills 
Ezeudu's son during the ceremony, the clan is horrified. 
Okonkwo can think only of Ezeudu's warning. 

k. Ogbuefi Ugonna 

A worthy tribesman of two titles, Ogbuefi Ugonna is one of 
the first of the village men to receive the sacrament of Holy 
Communion offered by the Christian missionaries. 

l. Mr. Brown 

The first white missionary to come to Umuofia, Mr. Brown 
gains the clan's respect through his calm nature and 
patience. He neither attacks the tribe's customs nor badgers 
them to join him. He restrains his overzealous members 
from harsh tactics. He simply offers education to the 
Umuofians and their children. The mission is flourishing 
when Mr. Brown has to leave for health reasons. 


m. The District Commissioner 


The District Commissioner arrives in Umuofia at the same 
time as the missionaries. He and his court messengers— 
called 'Ashy-Buttocks' for the ash-colored shorts they 
wear—try clansmen for breaking the white man’s law. 
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These white men are greatly hated for their arrogance and 
disrespect for tribal customs. 

n. Reverend James Smith 

Mr. Smith replaces Mr. Brown when Mr. Brown has to 
leave the mission. The Reverend Smith leads the 
overzealous with a passion. Where Mr. Brown was mild- 
mannered and quiet, Mr. Smith is angry and flamboyant. 
He denounces the tribe's customs and bans from his church 
clan members who must be, according to him, filled with 
the devil’s spirit to want to continue tribal tradition. 

o. Enoch 

Enoch is an overzealous member of Mr. Brown's mission. 
While Mr. Brown restrains Enoch from taking his faith to 
extremes, Mr. Smith does not. Mr. Smith not only condones 
Enoch's excessive actions, he encourages them. Enoch 
instigates the battle between Umuofia and the church by 
unmasking an egwugwu, or ancestor spirit, during a public 
ceremony. This is one of the greatest crimes a man could 
commit. 

5. Themes 

a. Custom and Tradition 

Okonkwo's struggle to live up to what he perceives as 
“traditional” standards of masculinity, and his failure to 
adapt to a changing world, help point out the importance of 
custom and tradition in the novel. The Ibo tribe defines 
itself through the age-old traditions it practices in Things 
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Fall Apart. While some habits mold tribe members' daily 
lives, other customs are reserved for special ceremonies. 
For example, the head of a household honors any male 
guest by praying over and sharing a kola nut with him, 
offering the guest the privilege of breaking the nut. They 
drink palm-wine together, with the oldest person taking the 
first drink after the provider has tasted it. 

Ceremonial customs are more elaborate. The Feast of the 
New Yam provides an illustration. This Feast gives the 
tribe an opportunity to thank Am, the earth goddess and 
source of all fertility. Preparations for the Feast include 
thorough hut-cleaning and decorating, cooking, body 
painting, and head shaving. Relatives come from great 
distances to partake in the feast and to drink palm-wine. 
Then, on the second day of the celebration, the great 
wrestling match is held. The entire village meets in the 
village playground, or ilo, for the drumming, dancing, and 
wrestling. The festival continues through the night until the 
final round is won. Because the tribe views winning a 
match as a great achievement, the winner earns the tribe's 
ongoing respect. 

Tribal custom dictates every aspect of members' lives. The 
tribe determines a man's worth by the number of titles he 
holds, the number of wives he acquires, and the number of 
yams he grows. The tribe acknowledges a man’s very being 
by the gods' approval of him. Without custom and tradition, 
the tribe does not exist, 
b. Choice and Consequences 
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In Things Fall Apart, Okonkwo makes a choice early in life 
to overcome his father’s legacy. As a result, Okonkwo gains 
the tribe's respect through his constant hard work. The tribe 
rewards him by recognizing his achievements and honoring 
him as a great warrior. Although the tribe believes that 
Okonkwo’s personal god, or chi, is good (fate has blessed 
him), they realize that Okonkwo has worked hard to 
achieve all that he has (if a man says yes, his chi says yes). 
When he breaks the Week of Peace, however, the tribe 
believes that Okonkwo has begun to feel too self-important 
and has challenged his chi. They fear the consequences his 
actions may bring. 

The tribe decides to kill Ikemefuna. Even though Ezeudu 
warns Okonkwo not to be a part of the plan, Okonkwo 
himself kills Ikemefuna. Okonkwo chooses to kill the boy 
rather than to appear weak. 

When Okonkwo is in exile, he ponders the tribe's view of 
his chi. He thinks that maybe they have been wrong—that 
his chi was not made for great things. Okonkwo blames his 
exile on his chi. He refuses to accept that his actions have 
led him to this point. He sees no connections among his 
breaking the Week of Peace, his killing Ikemefuna, and his 
shooting Ezeudu’s son. In Okonkwo’s eyes, his troubles 
result from ill fate and chance, 
c. Alienation and Loneliness 

Okonkwo's exile isolates him from all he has ever known in 
Things Fall Apart. The good name he had built for himself 
with his tribesmen is a thing of the past. He must start 
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anew. The thought overwhelms him, and Okonkwo feels 
nothing but despair. Visits from his good friend, Obierika, 
do little to cheer Okonkwo. News of the white man's 
intrusion and the tribe's reactions to it disturb him. His 
distance from the village, and his lack of connection to it, 
give him a sense of helplessness. Even worse, Okonkwo's 
son, Nwoye, joins the white man's mission efforts. 
Okonkwo's return to the village does nothing to lessen his 
feelings of alienation and loneliness. The tribe he rejoins is 
not the same tribe he left. While he does not expect to be 
received as the respected warrior he once was, he does 
think that his arrival will prompt an occasion to be 
remembered. When the clan takes no special notice of his 
return, Okonkwo realizes that the white man has been too 
successful in his efforts to change the tribe's ways. 
Okonkwo grieves the loss of his tribe and the life he once 
knew. He is not able to overcome his sense of complete 
alienation, 
d. Betrayal 

In Things Fall Apart, Okonkwo feels betrayed by his 
personal god, or chi , which has allowed him to produce a 
son who is effeminate. Nwoye continually disappoints 
Okonkwo. As a child, Nwoye prefers his mother's stories to 
masculine pursuits. As an adult, Nwoye joins the white 
missionaries. 

Okonkwo also feels betrayed by his clan. He does not 
understand why his fellow tribesmen have not stood up 
against the white intruders. When Okonkwo returns from 
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exile, his clan has all but disintegrated. Many of the tribe's 
leaders have joined the missionaries' efforts; tribal beliefs 
and customs are being ignored. Okonkwo mourns the death 
of the strong tribe he once knew and despises the “woman¬ 
like” tribe that has taken its place. 

e. Change and Transformation 

The tribe to which Okonkwo returns has undergone a 
complete transformation during his absence in Things Fall 
Apart. The warlike Ibo once looked to its elders for 
guidance, made sacrifices to gods for deliverance, and 
solved conflicts though confrontation. Now the Ibo are 
“ woman-like they discuss matters among themselves and 
pray to a god they cannot see. Rather than immediately 
declare war on the Christians when Enoch unmasks the 
egwugwu, or ancestral spirit, the Ibo only destroy Enoch's 
compound. Okonkwo realizes how completely the 
Christians have changed his tribe when the tribesmen allow 
the remaining court messengers to escape after Okonkwo 
beheads one of them. 

f. Good and Evil 

Many of the tribesmen view the white man as evil in Things 
Fall Apart. Tribesmen did not turn their backs on one 
another before the white man came. Tribesmen would never 
have thought to kill their own brothers before the white 
man came. The arrival of the white man has forced the clan 
to act in ways that its ancestors deplore. Such evil has never 
before invaded the clan. 

g. Culture Clash 
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The arrival of the white man and his culture heralds the 
death of the Ibo culture in Things Fall Apart. The white 
man does not honor the tribe's customs and strives to 
convince tribesmen that the white man's ways are better. 
Achieving some success, the white man encourages the 
tribesmen who join him, increasing the white man’s ranks. 
As a result, the tribe is split, pitting brother against brother 
and father against son. Tribal practices diminish as the bond 
that ties tribesmen deteriorates. Death eventually comes to 
the weaker of the clashing cultures. 


6. 

Construction 


a. Tragedy 


Things Fall Apart chronicles the double tragedies of the 
deaths of Okonkwo, a revered warrior, and the Ibo, the tribe 
to which Okonkwo belongs. In literature, tragedy often 
describes the downfall of a great individual which is caused 
by a flaw in the person's character. Okonkwo’s personal 
flaw is his unreasonable anger, and his tragedy occurs when 
the tribe bans him for accidentally killing a young 
tribesman, and he returns to find a tribe that has changed 
beyond recognition. The Ibo's public demise results from 
the destruction of one culture by another, but their tragedy 
is caused by their turning away from their tribal gods, 
b. Setting 

Things Fall Apart is set in Umuofia, a tribal village in the 
country of Nigeria, in Africa. It is the late 1800s, when 
English bureaucrats and missionaries are first arriving in 
the area. Although there is a long history of conflict 
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between European colonists and the Africans they try to 
convert and subjegate, by placing the novel at the beginning 
of this period Achebe can accentuate the clash of cultures 
that are just coming into contact. It also sets up a greater 
contrast between the time Okonkwo leaves the tribe and the 
time he returns, when his village is almost unrecognizable 
to him because of the changes brought by the English. 

c. Conflict 

In Things Fall Apart, the Ibo thrive in Umuofia, practicing 
ancient rituals and customs. When the white man arrives, 
however, he ignores the Ibo's values and tries to enforce his 
own beliefs, laws, and religious practices. Some of the 
weaker tribesmen join the white man's ranks, leaving gaps 
in the clan's united front. First, the deserters are impressed 
with the wealth the white man brings into Umuofia. 
Second, they find in the white man's religion an acceptance 
and brotherhood that has never been afforded them due to 
their lower status in the tribe. As men leave the tribe to 
become members of the white man’s mission, the rift in the 
tribe widens. Social and psychological conflict abounds as 
brothers turn their backs on one another, and fathers and 
sons become strangers. 

d. Narration 

Achebe develops Things Fall Apart through a third-person 
narrative—using “he” and “she” for exposition—rather 
than having the characters tell it themselves. Often speaking 
in the past tense, he also narrates the story with little use of 
character dialogue. The resulting story reads like an oral 
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tale that has been passed down through generations of 
storytellers. 

e. Imagery 

While the characters in Things Fall Apart have little 
dialogue, the reader still has a clear image of them and is 
able to understand their motives. Achebe accomplishes this 
through his combination of the English language with Ibo 
vocabulary and proverbs. When the characters do talk, they 
share the rich proverbs that are 'the palm-oil with which 
words are eaten.' Achebe uses the proverbs not only to 
illustrate his characters but also to paint pictures of the 
society he is depicting, to reveal themes, and to develop 
conflict. Vivid images result, giving the reader a clear 
representation of people and events. 

f. Point of View 

Critics praise Achebe for his adept shifts in point of view in 
Things Fall Apart. Achebe begins the story from 
Okonkwo's point of view. Okonkwo's story helps the reader 
understand the Ibo's daily customs and rituals as well as 
celebrations for the main events in life: birth, marriage, and 
death. As the story progresses, however, it becomes more 
the clan's story than Okonkwo's personal story. The reader 
follows the clan's life, gradual disintegration, and death. 
The novel becomes one of situation rather than character; 
the reader begins to feel a certain sympathy for the tribe 
instead of the individual. The final shift occurs when 
Achebe ends the story from the District Commissioner's 
viewpoint. While some critics feel that Achebe's ending 
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lectures, others believe that it strengthens the conclusion for 
the reader. Some even view it as a form of functionalism, 
an African tradition of cultural instruction. 

g. Plot and Structure 

Divided into three parts, Things Fall Apart comprises many 
substories. Yet Achebe holds the various stories together 
through his use of proverbs, the traditional oral tale, and 
leitmotif, or recurring images or phrases. Ibo proverbs 
occur throughout the book providing a unity to the surface 
progression of the story. For example, 'when a man says 
yes, his chi says yes' is the proverb the tribe applies to 
Okonkwo's success, on the one hand, but is also the proverb 
Okonkwo, himself, applies to his failure. Traditional oral 
tales always contain a tale within the tale. Nwoye’s mother 
is an expert at telling these tales—morals embedded in 
stories. The stories Achebe tells throughout Things Fall 
Apart are themselves tales within the tale. Leitmotif is the 
association of a repeated theme with a particular idea. 
Achebe connects masculinity with land, yams, titles, and 
wives. He repeatedly associates this view of masculinity 
with a certain stagnancy in Umuofia. While a traditional 
Western plot may not be evident in Things Fall Apart, a 
definite structure with an African flavor lends itself to the 
overall unity of the story. 

h. Foil 

Achebe uses foil—a type of contrast—to strengthen his 
primary characters in Things Fall Apart, illuminating their 
differences. The following pairs of characters serve as foils 
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for each other: Okonkwo and Obierika, Ikemefuna and 
Nwoye, and Mr. Brown and the Reverend Smith. Okonkwo 
rarely thinks; he is a man of action. He follows the tribe's 
customs almost blindly and values its opinion of him over 
his own good sense. Obierika, on the other hand, ponders 
the things that happen to Okonkwo and his tribe. Obierika 
often makes his own decisions and wonders about the 
tribe's wisdom in some of its actions. Ikemefuna 
exemplifies the rising young tribesman. A masculine youth, 
full of energy and personality, Ikemefuna participates in the 
manly activities expected of him. In contrast, Nwoye 
appears lazy and effeminate. He prefers listening to his 
mother's stories over making plans for war. He detests the 
sight of blood and abhors violence of any kind. Mr. Brown 
speaks gently and restrains the overzealous members of his 
mission from overwhelming the clan. He seeks to win the 
people over by offering education and sincere faith. The 
Reverend Smith is the fire-and-brimstone preacher who 
replaces Mr. Brown. He sees the world in black and white; 
either something is evil, or it is good. He thrives on his 
converts' zeal and encourages them to do whatever it takes 
to gain supporters for his cause. 


7. 

Historical Perspective 


a. Tribal Society 


Things Fall Apart was published in 1958 just prior to 
Nigerian independence, but it depicts precolonial Africa. 
Achebe felt it was important to portray Nigerians as they 
really were—not just provide a shallow description of them 
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as other authors had. The story takes place in the typical 
tribal village of Umuofia, where the inhabitants (whom 
Achebe calls the Ibo, but who are also known as the Igbo) 
practice rituals common to their native traditions. 

The Ibo worshipped gods who protect, advise, and chastise 
them and who are represented by priests and priestesses 
within the clan. For example, the Oracle of the Hills and the 
Caves grants knowledge and wisdom to those who are 
brave enough to consult him. No one has ever seen the 
Oracle except his priestess, who is an Ibo woman but who 
has special powers of her own. Not only did the gods advise 
the Ibo on community matters, but also they guided 
individuals. Each person had a personal god, or chi, that 
directed his or her actions. A strong chi meant a strong 
person; people with weak chis were pitied. Each man kept a 
separate hut, or shrine, where he stored the symbols of his 
personal god and his ancestral spirits. 

A hunting and gathering society, the Ibo existed on 
vegetables, with yams as the primary crop. Yams were so 
important to them that the Ibo celebrated each new year 
with the Feast of the New Yam. This festival thanked Ani, 
the earth goddess and source of all fertility. The Ibo 
prepared for days for the festival, and the celebration itself 
lasted for two days. Yams also played a part in determining 
a man's status in the tribe—the more yams a man has, the 
higher his status. Trade with other villages was facilitated 
by small seashells called cowries which were used as a 
form of currency. 
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Within the village, people were grouped according to 
families, with the eldest man in the family having the most 
power. On matters affecting the whole village, an assembly 
of adult men debated courses of action, and men could 
influence these assemblies by purchasing “titles” from the 
tribal elders. This system encouraged hard work and the 
spread of wealth. People who transgressed against the laws 
and customs of the village had to confront the egwugwu, an 
assembly of tribesmen masked as spirits, who would settle 
disputes and hand out punishment. Individual villages also 
attained various degrees of political status. In the novel, 
other tribes respect and fear Umuofia. They believe that 
Umuofia's magic is powerful and that the village's war- 
medicine, or agadi-nwayi, is particularly potent. 
Neighboring clans always try to settle disputes peacefully 
with Umuofia to avoid having to war with them, 
b. Christianity and Colonization 

While Christianity spread across north and south Africa as 
early as the late fifteenth century, Christianity took its 
strongest hold when the majority of the missionaries arrived 
in the late 1800s. After centuries of taking slaves out of 
Africa, Britain had outlawed the slave trade and now saw 
the continent as ripe for colonization. Missionaries sent to 
convert the local population were often the first settlers. 
They believed they could atone for the horrors of slavery by 
saving the souls of Africans. 

At first, Africans were mistrustful of European Christians, 
and took advantage of the education the missionaries 
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provided without converting. Individuals who had no power 
under the current tribal order, however, soon converted; in 
the novel, the missionaries who come to Umuofia convert 
only the weaker tribesmen, or efulefu. Missionaries would 
convince these tribesmen that their tribe worshipped false 
gods and that its false gods did not have the ability to 
punish them if they chose to join the mission. When the 
mission and its converts accepted even the outcasts of the 
clan, the missionaries' ranks grew. Eventually, some of the 
more important tribesmen would convert. As the mission 
expanded, the clan divided, discontent simmered, and 
conflicts arose. 

c. English Bureaucrats and Colonization 

After the arrival of the British, when conflicts came up 
between villages the white government would intervene 
instead of allowing villagers to settle them themselves. In 
the novel, a white District Commissioner brings with him 
court messengers whose duty it is to bring in people who 
break the white man's law. The messengers, called 'Ashy- 
Buttocks ' for the ash-colored shorts they wear, are hated for 
their high-handed attitudes. These messengers and 
interpreters were often African Christian converts who 
looked down on tribesmen who still followed traditional 
customs. If violence involved any white missionaries or 
bureaucrats, British soldiers would often slaughter whole 
villages instead of seeking and punishing guilty individuals. 
The British passed an ordinance in 1912 that legalized this 
practice, and during an uprising in 1915, British troops 
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killed more than forty natives in retaliation for one dead 
and one wounded British soldier. 

One of the most important results of Europe's colonization 
of Africa was the division of Africa into at least fifty 
nation-states. Rather than being a part of a society 
determined by common language and livelihood, Africans 
lived according to political boundaries. The divisions often 
split ethnic groups, leading to tension and sometimes 
violence. The cohesiveness of the traditional society was 
gone. 

d. Nigerian Independence 

British colonial rule in Nigeria lasted only fifty-seven years, 
from 1903 to 1960. Although Nigerians had long called for 
self-rule, it was not until the end of World War II that 
England began heeding these calls. The Richards 
Constitution of 1946 was the first attempt to grant some 
native rule by bringing the diverse peoples of Nigeria under 
one representative government. The three regions (northern, 
southern and western) were brought under the 
administration of one legislative council composed of 
twenty-eight Nigerians and seventeen British officers. 
Regional councils, however, guaranteed some 
independence from the national council and forged a link 
between local authorities, such as tribal chiefs, and the 
national government. There were three major tribes (the 
Hausa, the Yoruba and the Igbo) and more than eight 
smaller ones living in Nigeria. This diversity complicated 
the creation of a unified Nigeria. Between 1946 and 1960 
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the country went through several different constitutions, 
each one attempting to balance power between the regional 
and the national bodies of government. 

On October 1, 1960, Nigeria attained full status as a 
sovereign state and a member of the British 
Commonwealth. But under the Constitution of 1960 the 
Queen of England was still the head of state. She remained 
the commander- in-chief of Nigeria's armed forces, and the 
Nigerian navy operated as part of Britain's Royal Navy. 
Nigerians felt frustrated by the implication that they were 
the subjects of a monarch living over 4,000 miles away. In 
1963, five years after the publication of Achebe's novel, a 
new constitution would replace the British monarch with a 
Nigerian president as head of state in Nigeria, 
e. Literary Tradition 

Achebe wrote Things Fall Apart just before Nigeria 
received its independence. He intended the book for 
audiences outside Africa; he wanted to paint a true picture 
of precolonial Africa for those people who had no direct 
knowledge of traditional African societies. As a result of 
the Nigerians' acquisition of independence, the Nigerian 
educational system sought to encourage a national pride 
through the study of Nigerian heritage. The educational 
system required Achebe's book in high schools throughout 
the English-speaking countries in Africa. The book was 
well received. Chinua Achebe has been recognized as 'the 
most original African novelist writing in English,' according 
to Charles Larson in The Emergence of African Fiction. 
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Critics throughout the world have praised Things Fall Apart 
as the first African English-language classic. 

8. Questions 

a. How does the displacement from one's culture affect a 
person psychologically? Explain possible reactions a person 
might have and the steps someone might take to help him or 
her adjust. 

b. School integration is being attempted across America. How 
successful has it been? Cite specific examples, such as 
court cases, to support your answer. 

c. Integration is being attempted in a high school in Cape 
Town, South Africa. At the beginning of each school day, 
white students and students from one of the black societies 
are required to attend a formal assembly. Students are also 
required to wear school uniforms. What might the students 
infer from these requirements? Support your answer by 
discussing the purpose of assemblies and uniforms in our 
society and researching cultural aspects of one of the black 
societies in Cape Town. 

d. Compare and contrast American and African colonization 
by discussing the events and their effects. 

e. Investigate women's roles in tribal society. Find and discuss 
specific examples from Things Fall Apart. 

f. Women in tribal societies were often forced to undergo 
female circumcision. Investigate the purpose of this ritual. 
What are the medical implications of this procedure? 

g. Language is an important means of communication as well 
as a prominent culture marker. What does a person's 
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language tell us about him or her? What effects could loss 
of one's language—through physical disability or societal 
disallowance—have on a person? 

h. Missionaries went to Umuofia to convert the Ibo to 
Christianity. Should anyone try to change another's 
religious beliefs? Take a stand from either a Christian's 
point of view or from an opposite point of view. Prepare a 
logical argument for presentation in a debate. 

i. What is the purpose of multicultural education in our 
country? Describe some of the efforts that are being 
undertaken by schools around the country. What have been 
your own experiences? Discuss the methods being used to 
implement these programs and their success. 

9. Compare and Contrast 

a. 1800s: Prior to colonization, common language and 
geography differentiated African societies. Six types of 
societies existed: hunting and gathering societies, cattle- 
herding societies, forest dwellers, fishermen, grain-raising 
societies, and city (urban) societies. The geographic area in 
which people lived determined their lifestyle. Colonial 
Africa: Africa was divided into more than fifty nation¬ 
states, with no regard for maintaining groups sharing 
common language and livelihood. Today: Societies are no 
longer as clear-cut. People have more opportunities for 
education, better jobs, and improved means of 
communication and transportation. They marry individuals 
from other societies. As a result, the societies have become 
mixed, but ethnic conflicts still lead to violence. 
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b. 1800s: While religion varied from society to society, most 
Africans shared some common beliefs and practices. They 
believed in a supreme creator god or spirit. Other lesser 
gods revealed themselves as, and worked through, 
community ancestors. Colonial Africa: Missionaries arrived 
and introduced Christianity. Many tribesmen converted to 
the new religion. Today: While more than an estimated 25 
percent of Africa is Christian, traditional African religion is 
still practiced, as is Islam. Islam is a monotheistic religion 
related to the Jewish and Christian traditions. 

c. 1800s: Prior to colonization, Africans had their own 
identities and cultures and were not concerned with 
participating in the modern world. Colonial Africa: After 
colonization, African children were taught European history 
and literature so that they might compete in the modern 
world, while their own heritage was ignored. Today: 
Africans continue to seek the independence they began to 
achieve in the 1950s and 1960s. There is, however, a 
renewed interest in cultural heritage, and traditional 
customs are being taught to African children. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR (Peter Abrahams 1919 - 2017) 

Peter Henry Abrahams Deras (3 March 1919 - 18 January 
2017), commonly known as Peter Abrahams, he was born in 
Vrededorp 3 ld March, 2019; was a South African-born novelist, 
journalist and political commentator who in 1956 settled in 
Jamaica, where he lived for the rest of his life. His death at the 
age of 97 is considered to have been murder on 18 January 2017 
at Saint Andrew Parish, Jamaica. 

Early Years and Education 

Abrahams was born in 1919 in Vrededorp, a suburb of 
Johannesburg, South Africa; his father was from Ethiopia and his 
mother was Coloured, with French and African roots. Abrahams 
was five years old when his father died, and with his family 
thereafter struggling financially he was sent by his mother sent 
him to live with relatives until the age of 11, when he became a 
boarding student at the Anglican Church's Grace Dieu School in 
Pietersburg. On graduation from there, he went to St Peter's 
Secondary School in Rosettenville, paying his tuition fees by 
working at the Bantu Men's Social Centre. 

Move to London (1939) and Jamaica (1956) 

In 1939 Abrahams left South Africa, and worked first as a sailor, 
and then settled in London, where he was a journalist. 

Hoping to make his way as a writer, he faced considerable 
challenges as a South African, as Carol Polsgrove has shown in 
her history, Ending British Rule: Writers in a Common Cause 
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(2009). Despite a manuscript reader's recommendation against 
publication, in 1942 Allen & Unwin brought out his Dark 
Testament, made up mostly of pieces he had carried with him 
from South Africa. Publisher Dorothy Crisp published his novels 
Song of the City (1945) and Mine Boy (1946). According to 
Nigerian scholar Kolawole Ogungbesan, Mine Boy became "the 
first African novel written in English to attract international 
attention." More books followed with publication in Britain and 
the United States: two novels — The Path of Thunder (1948) and 
Wild Conquest (1950); a journalistic account of a return journey 
to Africa, Return to Goli (1953); and a memoir, Tell Freedom 
(1954). 

While working in London, Abrahams lived with his wife Daphne 
in Loughton. He met several important black leaders and writers, 
including George Padmore, a leading figure in the Pan-African 
community there, Kwame Nkrumah of the Gold Coast and Jomo 
Kenyatta of Kenya, both later heads of state of their respective 
nations. 

In 1956, Abrahams published a roman a clef about the political 
community of which he had been a part in London: A Wreath for 
Udomo. His main character, Michael Udomo, who returns from 
London to his African country to preside over its transformation 
into an independent, industrial nation, appeared to be modelled 
chiefly on Nkrumah with a hint of Kenyatta. Other identifiable 
fictionalized figures included George Padmore. The novel 
concluded with Udomo's murder. Published the year before 
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Nkrumah took the reins of independent Ghana, A Wreath for 
Udomo was not an optimistic forecast of Africa's future. 

In 1956 Abrahams settled in Jamaica, where he continued novels 
and memoirs, also working as a journalist and radio 
commentator. In 1994 he was awarded the Musgrave Gold 
Medal for his writing and journalism by the Institute of Jamaica. 

His Death 

Abrahams was found dead at his home in Saint Andrew Parish, 
Jamaica, on 18 January 2017, aged 97. A forensic examination 
showed that Abrahams was a victim of foul play. A local 61- 
year-old man, Norman Tomlinson, was later charged with 
murder. Court proceedings began in March 2017 after a delay 
due to a lengthy power outage in the court house; and on 7 
October 2018, having pleaded guilty to manslaughter, Tomlinson 
was jailed for seven years. 

His Writings 

Peter Abrahams is one of South Africa's most prominent writers, 
his work dealing with political and social issues, especially with 
racism. His novel Mine Boy (1946), one of the first works to 
bring him to critical attention, and his memoir Tell Freedom 
(1954) deal in part with apartheid. His other works include the 
story collection Dark Testament (1942) and the novels The Path 
of Thunder (1948, which inspired both a ballet of the same name 
and the opera Reiter der Nacht by Ernst Hermann Meyer), A 
Wreath for Udomo (1956), A Night of Their Own (1965), the 
Jamaica-set This Island Now (1966, the only one of his novels 
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not set in Africa) and The View from Coyaba (1985). His memoir 

The Coyaba Chronicles was published in 2000, and his young 

adult book Reality Check (2009) won the Edgar Award for Best 

Young Adult in 2010. 

His Works 

1. Dark Testament (1942) 

2. Song of the City (1945) 179p, novel, published by Dorothy 
Crisp & Co Ltd London 

3. Mine Boy (1946) published by Dorothy Crisp & Co Ltd 
London - his seminal novel, the first author to bring the 
horrific reality of South Africa's apartheid system of racial 
discrimination to international attention. 

4. The Path of Thunder (1948) 

5. Wild Conquest (1950) 

6. Return to Goli (1953) 

7. Tell Freedom (1954; new edn 1970) 

8. A Wreath for Udomo (1956) 

9. Jamaica: an Island Mosaic (1957), Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, the Corona Library 

10. A Night of Their Own (1965) 

11. This Island Now (1966) 

12. The View from Coyaba (1985) 

13. The Coyaba Chronicles: Reflections on the Black Experience 
in the 20th Century (2000) 
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Music inspired by his works 

1. The ballet tldinmli yollarla ("The Path of Thunder") (1958) by 
the Azerbaijani composer Gara Garayev 

2. the opera Reiter der Nacht (1973) by the East German 
composer Ernst Hermann Meyer is also based on the The Path 
of Thunder. 
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ABOUT THE BOOK 

Mine Boy is a 1946 novel by South African novelist Peter 
Abrahams. Set in South Africa, the novel explores the stereotypes 
and institutions that discriminate against working-class black 
Africans. According to Nigerian scholar Kolawole Ogungbesan, 
Mine Boy became "the first African novel written in English to 
attract international attention." Mine Boy, is considered a central 
book in drawing attention to the discrimination and racism that 
people of African descent face and show this to the world. 

PLOT 

The plot follows a black miner, Xuma, as he goes through a 
number of struggles, including introduced disease from 
Europeans as well as political and social trauma. Xuma , a young 
miner who decides to live in Johannesburg to try and earn a 
decent living. Xuma moves from his town to Malay camp, a 
black area of Johannesburg, in search of work at the gold mines. 
Leah , an illegal beer brewer, gives him a place to live. Xuma is 
against the racist treatment of black Africans and fights it. Xuma 
falls in love with Leah’s niece, Eliza, who is assimilationist, and 
then with Maisy. Xuma becomes a successful miner, working for 
the supervisor Paddy. One of Leah's tenants, Johannes, and 
others, die in a mine accident and Xuma and Paddy lead a strike. 

In terms of narrative, Mine Boy talks about the life of Leah, an 
old, kind lady agrees to take him in to stay with her. He falls in 
love with Leah's niece, who turns out to be interested in white 
men more than black men. He then falls in love with Maisy. 
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Xuma's story as a miner reveals more of the injustice and 
discrimination that black people get from whites, and the racism 
is proven to be very prominent at the time. The story ends with 
miners dying in a mine accident and Xuma and other miners go 
in a strike. 

The novel received much praise and was liked by numerous 
people, for it genuinely showed the lives of black people at the 
time, even though they lived in a majority black area. For one, it 
earned a 3.9 out of a 5-star rating. One member of Goodreads 
said in his book review: "A charming, early novel by Peter 
Abrahams, "conscientizing" the world about (erstwhile) 
discrimination in South Africa, and its ravages on society, blacks 
in particular". African Book Club reviewed it and wrote: "This is 
a melancholic story that paints a picture of resilience in the 
face of numerous setbacks and unfair laws. 

Critical Review 

Critic Sally-Anne Jackson focuses on the novel's thematic 
interest in the disease and trauma introduced by colonial rule. 
Rodney Nesbitt wrote about the structure, style, tone, and themes 
of the novel. Claude J. Summers notes that the book does not 
mention "same sex pairings among migrant laborers " in the 
mines, although the practice of young men and boys becoming 
"wives of the mine " with older men is well known, and 
documented back to the 1930s. Megan Jones writes about space 
in the novel, and the movement of the characters through the 
urban space of Johannesburg and what this reveals about the 
"organisation of urban life by racist capitalism." Erasmus 
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Aikley Msuya writes a linguistic analysis of Xuma and Leah's 
speech in the novel and what it reveals about them. 

Furthermore, disease, most often imagined in the past as an 
external invasion of bacteria or viruses, can also be imagined as 
"dis-ease," a set of political, economic, and social imbalances 
that disturb the well-being of people's lives. Today, these 
imbalances would be termed psychological and psychosomatic 
diseases, but in a colonial arena, such as early twentieth-century 
South Africa, these forms of disease were inadvertently 
perpetuated and ignored. In addition, certain somatic diseases, 
such as tuberculosis, introduced into South Africa by the 
Europeans, had unforeseen and often fatal effects on the health of 
the natives. Tuberculosis, especially, became a peculiarly raced 
disease. Peter Abrahams fictionally recreates this area of colonial 
history in his 1946 novel, "Mine Boy," which presents us with 
characters who negotiate the uncertain and often tragic terrain of 
colonial introduced and induced diseases. In particular, characters 
confront and deal, as best they can, with somatic, psychological, 
and psychosomatic diseases in ways that highlight the racist 
society of colonial South Africa. 

BOOK SUMMARY 

'You say you understand,' Xuma said, 'but how can 
you? You are a white man. You do not carry a pass. 

You do not know how it feels to be stopped by a 
policeman in the street. You go where you like. You do 
not know how it feels when they say "Get out! White 
people only." Did your woman leave you because she 
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is mad with wanting the same things the white man 
has? ... That is understanding. The understanding of 
the heart and the pain of understanding, not just the 
head and lips. I feel things! You want me to be your 
friend. How can I be your friend when your people do 
this to me and my people?' (Page 172) 

And this serves as my summary of the novel Mine Boy, a story 
about love and race published two years before the official 
implementation of apartheid in South Africa in 1948, but which 
highlights the racial discrimination and prejudices that existed in 
South African society at the time. We follow Xuma, who has 
migrated from his village in the North to Johannesburg in search 
of a job in the mines, as he goes through one heartbreak after 
another. The book opens with his entry into Johannesburg where 
he was spotted and taken into the residence of the benevolent 
Leah, at Malay Camp, one of several sprawling black only 
quarters devoid of social amenities. This gesture is common in 
most African societies, where people are obliged, by tradition, to 
help one another, especially those who have travelled from afar, 
known and unknown. 

After Leah got to know the purpose of Xuma's migration he 
offered him a job which he declined, subtly, opting for a job in 
the mines because 'it is a man's work' even after he had been 
informed that the miners 'cough and then spit blood and become 
weak and die'. Leah was a Skokiaan Queen dealing in locally- 
brewed beer, a product that has been banned, of which a culprit 
could serve a jail term if arrested. Abrahams used something as 
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simple as beer to show how deeply divided the society was at the 
time. For as we read later when Xuma has become aware of the 
'ways of the city', he questioned 

Why is it wrong if Leah sells beer and right if a white 
person sells beer? (Page 168) 

In spite of this, Leah provided for Xuma until he got a job at the 
mines as a Boss Boy for Paddy (or the Red One), after he was 
introduced by Johannes, Lena's 'man' who is 'loud and boastful 
and arrogant and told the world that he was J. P. Williamson and 
he would crush any sonofabitch' when drunk and the one who is 
'quiet and retiring and soft spoken ... Gentle as a lamb and 
seemingly ashamed of his great size and strength' when sober. 
Johannes introduction as a character and his behaviour is very 
metaphorical. It's almost parallel to the workings of the read 
Johannesburg society, not finding itself, drawn by two opposing 
ideologies: blacks are humans vs blacks are not. 

At the residence of Leah, at Malay Camp, are Maisy - the 
sprightly lady who made Xuma laughed even when he doesn't 
want to; Eliza - who love the things of the whites; Daddy - the 
always-drunk man who was once a respected and wealthy man, 
took Leah into his residence and catered for her until he began to 
assert his rights and mobilise people to do same; Lena who had 
educated children but worked with Leah; and Ma Plank a worker 
at Leah's place. Xuma fell in love with Eliza but Eliza is 
enigmatic. She wants the things she knows she could not have. 
She wants the things of the white man and this made her unhappy 

and this unhappiness fed into her relationship with Xuma, loving 
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him and 'unloving' him at the same time. So that sometimes she 
would willingly decide to be with him only to leave a few 
seconds later. The 'madness of the city, that had affected her 
mood caused it to swing from one extreme to the other 
stochastically. But Maisy also loved Xuma and made him smile. 
The psychological dilemma, the torment of wanting and not 
having, or needing and knowing no matter how hard you work at 
it you simply would not achieve it plays out well. However, it 
could also be a mentally embedded ideology deeply seated in the 
minds of the natives for there were blacks who had what the 
white men had. 

Just when Xuma thought all was well with him, after Eliza had 
asked him to take her as 'his woman', things began to fall apart. 
First Daddy died after he was knocked down by a car, then Eliza 
'went on a long train journey' from which 'she will not return'. 
Then, Leah who had been bribing some policemen for 
information on their activities, was trapped and arrested. Thus, 
once the major tree was cut the birds had to leave and so all the 
people at Leah's residence left. Xuma became devastated at the 
arrest and jail of Leah to the detriment of his work at the mine. 
Paddy having noticed Xuma’s desolation attempted to imbibe 
some activism into him. However, this activism was to rear its 
head when Johannes and his white master, Christian, died 
underground in the mines. Xuma and Paddy led a demonstration 
against the mine manager, requesting that the problem be solved 
before they go in and work. The police were called in to effect. 
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One by one the lights of Malay Camp were turned out. One by 
one Vrededorp and the other dark places of Johannesburg, of 
South Africa, were turned out. The streets were empty. The 
leaning, tired houses were quiet. Only shadows moved 
everywhere. Only the quiet hum of the night hung over the city. 
Over Vrededorp. Over Malay Camp. 

Regarded as the first modern novel of Black South Africa, the 
novel is told from the point of view of Xuma, his travails become 
ours and his heartbreaks too. By using the simple and everyday 
life of Black South Africans, Abrahams showed us how racism 
(or apartheid) had become endemic in South African society so 
that from birth to deaths one is discriminated against. It is 
believed that this was one of the first books to expose universally 
the condition of black South Africans under a white regime. And 
yet the author never exhibited hatred in his narration for there 
were likable whites as well as detestable blacks. He propounded 
the 'man first’ ideology, as explained by Paddy to Xuma. 

Section Example Pride and Prejudice 

Quote: “It is a truth universally acknowledged, that a single 
man in possession of a good fortune, must be in want of a 
wife.” 

Attribution: Narrator, Volume I: Chapter 1 

Analysis: In the first line of the novel, Austen reveals two of its 
primary themes: marriage and class (particularly as indicated by 
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money). In the world of Pride and Prejudice, individuals are 
defined by their marital opportunities and financial holdings. 
However, the irony in this line conceals an implicit criticism. The 
line’s grammatical focus is on “a single man ... in want of a 
wife,” but Austen’s novel is centered on her female characters as 
they struggle to succeed within this oppressive patriarchy. Each 
Miss Bennet knows that without a husband of decent means and 
status, she risks living a life as a powerless and potentially 
destitute spinster. That Austen can imply such a desperate reality 
in a superficially breezy and straightforward line is evidence of 
her mastery. 

Leah Celebrating after her Traitor is Revealed 

It is a situational irony for Leah to throw a party after Dladla has 
been revealed as the traitor who is trading her secrets to the 
police. This is against the reader's expectation for we expect her 
to be angered by Dladla for they were friends. It is also expected 
for her to confront Dladla and inquire for why he betrayed her. 
Instead, she throws a party, invites everyone, and offers free 
alcohol to celebrate the revelation of the traitor. She is not by any 
means angered by this. 

Irony of Leah Failing to Warn the Other Women 

It is a situational irony when Leah fails to tell the other women 
who sell beer like her that the police would be making a show. 
This is because she also sells beer and she knows what could 
happen when they are caught. This is an arrest of between six and 
nine months. Xuma is surprised by this too and asks Leah why 
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she would do this but Leah replies by telling Xuma that he is a 
'baby' with people. She does this because if the other women are 
arrested, then she would be the only seller which results to more 
sales. This is rather ironic for she and the others are friends in the 
same trade and should be looking out for each other. 

Irony of Eliza Fleeing Malay Camp 

After the romance between Eliza and Xuma, the last thing that 
the reader expects is for her to flee Malay Camp. She claims to 
love Xuma and even moves in with him, performs house chores 
like a typical house wife and all one could expect is that they 
would stay together. This is not her plan though for she wants a 
better life than the one that Xuma can provide for her. She wants 
a life that is full of material things that Xuma cannot provide on 
his miner's salary. She flees Malay Campa and even leaves 
behind Leah who has raised her. This devastates both Leah and 
Xuma for they love her so much. 

Irony of Leah's Arrest 

The whole situation of Leah's arrest was very ironical. This is 
because Leah and the 'fox' behave against the expectations of the 
reader. Leah is always doing everything that she can to avoid 
arrest in the novel. She even bribes a policeman and buries her 
beer in the ground to avoid it being found. In this scenario 
however when she is intercepted by 'the fox’, the two of them are 
very friendly to each other. She gladly accepts arrest and does not 
fight it. 
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The mine bosses ordering the others back to work after an 
explosion 

It is very ironical that after an explosion in the mines where two 
miners died , the bosses ordered the workers back without 
repairing it. It is so inhumane and against work ethics. It is 
expected that they should have repaired it first and would have 
been sympathetic to the plight of those who died but instead they 
said everyone to go back to the very same mine. This resulted in 
a riot of the mine workers who were demanding their rights. 

Xuma's Old Tennis Shoes 

In chapter 1 of the novel, when Xuma comes to Leah to ask for a 
place to sleep and eat, Leah observes him first. She describes his 
shoes perfectly such that the reader can picture them as he or she 
reads. She describes them as"...kept together by bits of string and 
wire and saw the toes peeping out..." 

The Street Fight Between Liz and Lena 

The author describes the drunken fight between Lena and Liz in 
so much detail that one can visualize the events as they happen. 
He says that," The fat one was on top, sitting on the chest of the 
little one. But the little one had the other one by the hair and was 
pulling." p.20 A person can picture Lena as the small one and Liz 
as the fat one fighting and also the crowd cheering them on. 

The Moon 

In page 45, when Xuma and Eliza are out at night watching the 
sky, Xuma describes the moon as ,"The moon suddenly appeared 
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from behind a cloud. It was big and yellow and friendly." The 
reader can capture this image of a big yellow moon appearing 
from a cloud to light up the sky. 

The Food Served at the Mines 

The author describes Xuma's food at the mines as," ...hunk of 
mealie porridge cooked into a hardened chunk...a very coarse 
compound bread. These words form an image in the reader's 
mind of Xuma's food being very hard. 

What is the role of women in society as illustrated by the 
novel ‘Mine Boy’ 

The female characters in this novel are seen to have roles that 
are very important in the plot of the novel. These roles include 
being advisors, being of service to everyone either in the home or 
to the larger community and peace keepers. 

Women as advisors have been seen in the novel where they 
give other characters advice on issues that they might be facing. 
A good example of this is Leah who is a strong female character 
in the novel and is respected by everyone. As a result, her advice 
is widely sought by other people in the community. Xuma, since 
he is new in town from the village, does not know the ways of the 
town. Leah advises him on how to survive by encouraging him to 
work hard and make an income that can sustain him. Leah also 
helped Xuma get over the fact that Eliza had left him and fled 
Malay Camp yet he was so in love with her and her leaving 
devastated him. She advised him to take a long walk that would 
clear up his mind instead of staying in the house and mourning 
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over her. This helped Xuma a great deal because he cleared up 
his mind and was able to accept the fact that Leah had gone. 

Another woman who has played the role of advising is Di, who 
is Paddy’s girlfriend. Xuma has reservations about being friends 
with Paddy because he is white. He does not think that white and 
black people can be friends. Di advises him to consider that and 
allow himself to make friends with Paddy. 

The other role of women that has been seen in the novel is 
them offering service. This services are either domestic services 
in the home or services to the community. Leah sells beer to the 
people at Malay Camp therefore offering entertainment at her 
house albeit it being illegal. In the home situation also, women 
are seen embracing domestic chores. They cook, serve and clean. 
Leah who almost always has guests in her house, cooks for them, 
serves food and cleans the dirty dishes afterwards. She is also 
seen directing other women to do the same. She orders Ma Plank 
to serve an unnamed man food and in another similar instance, 
Leah orders Eliza to serve Xuma some food. When Eliza and 
Xuma move in together, she assumes all the domestic work in the 
home. She cooks, cleans and helps him prepare for work. 

Peace keeping in society is also another role that women have 
taken upon themselves in this particular society. Leah stops a 
street fight at Malay Camp that everyone else was cheering on 
instead of breaking. The people of Malay Camp enjoy a good 
fight and when one occurs, they come out to watch it. Leah 
recognizes her role in this society since she is both respected and 
feared and takes it upon herself to stop this fight. 
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Using examples from the novel, ‘Mine Boy’ explain the 
effects of alcohol abuse. 

In the novel ‘Mine Boy’ by Peter Abrahams, alcohol abuse is 
very widespread. This is because alcohol is readily available at 
Leah’s house albeit it being illegal. Various character in the novel 
bring out the effect of alcohol abuse according to their actions. 
These effects include lack of productivity, getting ‘horrors,’ and 
engaging in drunk fights. 

Alcoholism generally makes a character very unproductive. 
Daddy is a character who is always drunk. Perhaps this is 
because he lives in Leah’s house and can get it at any time. He is 
the town’s drunk . This generally makes him an idler who does 
not do any work but rather depends on Leah. He is always 
encouraging a fight in his drunk state or sleeping . He even pisses 
himself because he is often unconscious. When he dies after 
being hit by a vehicle, Leah mourns the fact that he might not be 
remembered by people for long for he would soon be replaced by 
another drunk in the streets of Malay Camp. If he was a more 
productive member of the society, perhaps he would have been 
remembered for longer. 

Alcohol abuse also makes people who consume too much of it 
‘get horrors’ which means diseases. In the second chapter of the 
novel, after the fight between Lena and Drunk Liz, Lena starts 
getting the ‘horrors’. Her mouth opens and a stream of saliva 
pours from it. Her body trembles and her eyes glaze. Despite the 
trembling of her body, people would think of her as dead. Leah 
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laments that Lena drinks so much because she wants to forget 
about life. She also says that the ‘horrors’ might kill her one day. 

Another consequence of alcohol abuse is engaging in fights. 
The novel has a fair share of fights and most of them involve 
drunk people. The first one is between Lena and Drunk Liz, they 
fight in the streets in the morning. They hurt each other so bad 
that Drunk Liz ends up bleeding from a huge cut on her forehead. 
The people come out in their numbers to watch and encourage 
the fight . The people of Malay Camp view this fights as a 
common source of entertainment. The other fight happens right 
after this one and it involves two drunk men who fight like punch 
boxers. These fights are caused by the high of consuming alcohol 
and cause physical harm to the people who are involved. 
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